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SPEECH 

OP 

mm*  asm'Bis©®iL3j3:' 

ON  THE  PROPOSITION 

TO  AMEND  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

RESPECTING  THE 

Election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES, 

March  6,  1826. 


The  following  resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  McDtFF» 
FIE,  being1  under  consideration,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  viz  : 

"Resolved,  That,for  the  purpose  of  electing-  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  amended  in  such  manner  as  will 
prevent  the  election  of  the  aforesaid  officers  from  de- 
volving on  Congress. 

Resolved^  That  a  uniform  system  of  voting  by  Dis« 
Jricts  ought  to  be  established  in  all  the  States,  the  num- 
ber of  Districts  in  each  State  to  equal  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  such  State  rcay 
be  entitled  in  Congress,  and  each  District  having  one 
Vote. 

Resolved*  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolution,  en> 
bracing  the  aforesaid  objects." 

Mr  INGERSOLL,  of  Conn,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee. He  said,  he  rose  with  great  reluctance,  as  he 
knew  the  patience  of  the  committee  was  already  nearly, 
if  not  quite  exhausted,  and  he  could  not  expect  to  hold 


-   )' 


their  attention,  after  the  bright  and  brilliant  displays 
which  they  had  so  lately  witnessed  from  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Stevenson)  who  had  just 
resumed  his  seat.  On  the  ordinary  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion, (continued  Mr.  I.)  1  am  well  satisfied  to  give  a  si- 
lent vote.  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  standing  here, 
as  I  do,  the  representative,  in  part,  of  one  of  the  small 
States  of  this  Union,  I  should  feel  that  I  was  an  unfaith- 
ful servant,  did  I  not  make  an  effort,  however  feeble  it 
may  be,  in  defence  of  those  rights  which  were  secured 
to  the  State  sovereignties,  small  as  well  as  great,  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic,  but  which  the  effect  of  these 
resolutions  if  adopted,  will  be  to  wrest  forever  from 
their  hands. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  resolutions — first,  to  take  from 
the  States  the  right  to  select,  in  their  federative  capa- 
city, a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  from  the  three  high* 
est  returned  bv  the  People,  where  no  one  has  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes.  This  resolution,  in  its 
terms,  is  expressed  somewhat  equivocally :  it  proposes 
merely  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  prev  nt 
the  election,  in  ary  contingency,  from  devolving  on 
Congress.  The  Hon.  gentleman  from  S.  Carolina  (Mr. 
McDuffie)  has,  however,  frankly  informed  us,  that  the 
plan  is  not  only  to  do  away  the  contingent  ageacy  of 
the  House  on  the  second  ballot,  but  to  destroy  the  State 
vote,  should  a  second  ballot  become  necessary  The 
second  resolution  proposes  to  divide  the  whole  Union 
into  electoral  districts.  I  will  examine  both  of  these 
propositions  in  the  reversed  order  in  which  they  have 
been  presented.  The  proposition  to  district  the  Union, 
like  the  one  which  precedes  it,  is  al*o  rather  equivocal- 
ly expressed  ;  as,  indeed,  all  general  propositions  must 
be,  where  we  are  not  furnished  with  det  iis.  It  does 
not  specify  whether  the  electoral  colleges  are  to  be 
preserved  in  the  contemplated  amendment,  or  whether 
the  primary  votes  are  to  be  given  directly  for  the  Presi- 
dential candidate.  It  may,  therefore,  become  necessary, 
to  meet  the  full  force  of  the  resolution,  to  examine  the 
district  system,  as  applicable  to  both  plans  :  for  there 
might  be  weighty  reasons  with  many  for  adopting  the 
district  system,  if  the  colleges  are  to  be  preserved,  which 
would  lose  their  force,  should  there  be  no  intermediate 
agents  in  the  election  between  the  People  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Let  me  here  be  distinctly  mdersto  >d  to  avow 
myself  in  favor  of  the  district  system,  as  applicable  to 
elections  of  th '.  legislative  orar»ches  of  our  State  Govern- 
ments, and  all  local  appointments. — Nay,  I  would  go 


further,  if  the  electoral  colleges  should  be  preservers 
and  if  the  district  system  when  applied  to  the  State 
sovereignties,  particularly  to  the  large  States,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  federative  principles  on  which  thf 
Constitution  is  based;  I  should,  in  that  case,  prefer 
choosing  the  colleges  by  uniform  distric-s,  to  any  other 
mode.  My  reasons  are  these  :  In  the  appointment  of 
public  servants,  the  agent,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be 
brought  under  the  eye  of  the  principal,  that  the  consti- 
tuent may  know,  and  thoroughly  understand,  the  cha« 
racter  and  qualifications  of  the  individual  to  whom  he 
entrusts  his  vote.  But,  in  the  view  which  I  take  of  this 
subject,  to  enforce  the  district  system  upon  the  States, 
as  applicable  to  the  election  of  the  Executive  branch  of 
this  Government,  would  be  departing  essentially  from 
the  original  compromise,  which  secured  to  each  a  sove- 
reign character.  Aside,  however,  from  this  objection,  if 
the  electoral  colleges  should  be  dispensed  with,  whichj, 
judging  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  appears  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  many  of  the  friends  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  the  reason  for  district  elec« 
tions  would  cease  with  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  col« 
leges.  If  we  are  to  vote  directly  for  the  President, the  can« 
didate  is  not  brought  nearer  to  the  People  by  gathering 
their  ballots  in  districts. 

There  is,  I  apprehend,  a  fallacy  at  the  root  of  the  ar- 
gument which  was  so  ingeniously  raised  on  this  subject 
by  th£  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  that 
has  not  been  sufficiently  adverted  to.  He  seems  to  sup« 
pose  that  the  true  reason  why  district  elections  are  pre- 
ferable  to  any  other  mode  is,  that  the  minority  of  a  State 
is  represented  by  such  elections.  But  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  convince  us  that  this  is  not  so.  If  you  vote 
in  districts  for  the  President,  there  will  be  a  minority  in 
each  electoral  district,  approaching,  in  many  instances, 
to  within  a  few  votes  of  the  district  majority.  These 
minorities,  though  units  in  their  respective  districts, 
will,  in  the  footing  of  the  general  result  of  a  State  can- 
vass, present  a  strong  phalanx  of  votes:  which,  however, 
are  entirely  unfelt  and  thrown  out  of  the  account  in  the 
winding  up  of  a  Presidential  election.  I  cannot  illustrate 
the  subject  better,  thaa  by  taking  the  case  which  has 
been  alluded  to,  as  having  happened  in  a  neighboring 
State  during  the  late  election.  The  candidate  who  poll- 
ed the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  State  alluded  to, 
carried  but  three  electoral  districts  ;  while  another  can. 
didate,  with  a  less  number  of  votes,  actually  carried  se» 
Ten  districts?     Sufficient,  I  presume,  has  been  said,  t© 


abow  that  the  great  principle  which  renders  district  elec* 
lions  valuable,  is,  not  that  the  majority  and  minority- 
have  always  the  State  fairly  divided  between  them  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  numbers,  but  that  such  elec- 
tions are  valuable  only  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  candidate  will  be  better  known  to  the  con- 
stituent. This,  however,  cannot  be  the  case  where  no 
el',  ctors  are  to  be  appointed,  and  the  Preidential  can* 
didate  resides  in  one  State,  and  the  constituents  are  vot- 
ing in  another,  or  in  the  same  State.  A  candidate  resid- 
ing, for  instance,  in  Massachusests,  or  Tennessee,  is  not 
brought  nearer  to  the  voters  of  South  Carolina- -that  is, 
they  have  no  better  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  his  qualifications  by  being  counted  off  into  sections 
fchan  they  would  have  if  they  gave  tiieir  ballots  for  him 
hi  a  general  State  vote.  As  applicable  to  such  an  elec- 
tion, the  reason  of  the  district  rule  ceases;  and  where 
the  reason  of  the  rule  ceases,  it  is  time  to  drop  the  rule 
itself.  You  might  with  as  much  propriety  say,  in  the 
election  of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  that  the  candidate 
should  succeed  who  obtains  a  majority  of  counties  or 
districts,  whether  he  hasamajority  of  the  People,  ornot. 
If,  therefore,  the  Electoral  Colleges  are  to  be  abolish- 
ed as  useless  in  practice,  the  more  equitable  way  would 
be  to  let  the  People  vote  directly  for  the  President,  in 
their  primary  meetings,  and  give  to  the  candidate  who 
obtains  a  majority  in  the  State,  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Stat .  vote,  graduated  to  its  number  of  Representatives 
and  enators  in  Congress.  Or,  what  would  be  more 
compatible  with  the  federative  principles  on  which  the 
Uni'm  was  formed,  let  each  State  determine  for  itself, 
in  its  soverpign  capacity,  as  is  now  the  case,  whether  its 
vote  should  be  brought  out  with  an  unbroken  front,  or 
in  the  diversified  for  s  of  district  elections.  Th  s,  sir, 
would  be  preserving  the  old  land-marks,  the  primitive 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  unimpaired,  and  only  va- 
rying the  forms  in  which  these  principles  should  be 
brought  into  action.  One  other  remark  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  :  vv  hy  are  we  called  upon  to  abolish  the 
Electoral  Colleges  ?  Have  they  ever  gone  counter  to 
the  will  of  the  power  that  created  them  ?  The  answer 
is,  no.  But  since  the  Electors  faithfully  comply  with 
the  instructions  of  the  People,  for  who  »  they  act,  there- 
fore they  are  unnecessary — they  do  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  principals  could  do  for  themselves.  Granted  : 
but  what  then  do  you  gain  by  dropping  them  ?  If  this 
electoral  machinery,  instead  of  resisting  or  diverting  the 
popular  voice,  only  conveys  it  to  its  destined  point,  is  it 


worth  while  to  alter  the  venerable  charter  of  our  rights 
for  the  sake  of  forms,  when  you  already  h«ve  the  sub- 
stance for  which  you  seek  ?  But  I  have  already  devoted 
more  time  to  this  part  of  the  plan  than  I  at  first  propos- 
ed, and  will,  therefore,  hasten  to  the  examination  of 
4hs  other  proposition,  which  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  two. 

The  amendment,  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  in  relation  to  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  did  not  materially 
change  the  federative  features  of  the  original  article. 
The  republican  wisdom  of  1804,  left  those  features  firm 
and  prominent  as  they  were  introduced  by  the  wise  men 
of  '87.  But,  sir,  the  amendment  now  proposed  is  a'med 
at  the  root  of  the  federative  principle;  and  fit  prevails, 
the  small  States,  if  they  are  not  eventually  crushed,  will 
be  reduced  to  mere  dots,  upon  the  political  map  of  our 
country  Sir,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  revise  the  grave 
work  of  the  fathers  of  this  republic,  and  am  reminded 
that  my  native  State  was  represented  in  the  Convention 
by  the  stern  republican  virtues  of  old  Roger  Sherman, 
aided  by  the  powerful  eloquence  of  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  I  feel  oppressed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  on  which  I  am  to  act  ;  and  cannot  but  regret 
that,  on  th  s  occasion,  my  constituents  have  not  an  abler 
representative  in  the  person  of  the  humble  individual 
who  now  addresses  you.  But,  sir,  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  my  duty :  for,  I  believe,  if  [  could  ask  the  People 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  what  course  I 
should  here  pursue,  tuey  would  answer — whatever  you 
may  do,  remember,  "  Don't  give  up  the  snip." 

Mr.  Ok  airman,  this  nauon  has  just  emerged  from  a 
Presidential  election— an  event  which,  when  it  occurs, 
in  its  mildest  forms,  is  apt  to  create  some  excitement. 
Prejudice  wijl,  on  such  occasions,  steal  within  our  bo* 
so  ns,  and  imperceptible  wind  abound  the  purest  nearte 
How  different  w^ts  the  situation  of  the  venerable  men 
who  framed  the  institution  that  we  are  now  a  k'  d  to 
ohange  in  its  most  viral  point  I  The  frame  rs  of  this 
Constitution  entered  not  upon  their  holy  work,  when 
they  were  ither  mortified  by  disappointments  or  elated 
With  victory.  They  came  together  wiih  cuol  heads  and 
incorruptible  hearts;  they  regarded  not  the  present  day 
alone — they  !ooked  to  pos  erity — their  motto  wis,  God 
and  our  Country.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and 
mutual  forbearance  that  they  were  enabled  to  reconcile^ 
and  carefully  balance,  the  camplicat  .d  and  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  thirteen  States*  so  as  to  unite  them 


under  one  common  government.  The  circular  address- 
ed bs  the  Convention  to  the  States,  after  they  ha  1  finish- 
ed their  labors,  and  sigfhed  by  Washington,  speaking  of 
the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  cornpromis  ,  thus  observes  : 
"This  difficulty  vras  ineivased  by  a  d  tTereuce  among 
the  several  states,  as  t  their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and 
particular  interests  "  Again:  "The  Constitution  which 
we  now  pivsenr,  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of 
that  mutual  deference  and  concession,  which  the  pecu- 
liarity of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable." 
Sir,  in  no  part  of  the  instrument  was  the  spirit  of  mutual 
deference  and  concession  more  strikingly  displayed  than 
in  the  article  which  regulated  the  election  of  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate. The  Convention  were  embarassed  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  by  the  "  extent"  of  some  States,  and 
the  "particular  interests"  of  others.  Some  of  the  States 
were,  comparatively,  extensive  in  population;  the  terri- 
torial "  extent"  of  others  was  wide,  and  they  were  ra- 
pidly increasing*  in  strength — others  were  dense  in  po- 
pulation, but  from  the  restricted  "  extent "  of  their  limits, 
wer*  destined  to  soon  rank  in  the  smallest  grade  of 
States — they  were  consequently  apprehensive  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  a  general  consolidation  ;  while  a  third 
class  of  States  were  delicately  situated  in  regard  to  their 
"particular  interests."  These  last  possessed  a  peculiar 
population,  which  had  been  entailed  upon  them,  when 
in  a  colonial  condition,  by  the  mother  country  ;  but  were 
considered  by  the  Convention  as  being,  in  some  respects, 
property,  in  other  respects,  persons.  To  reconcile  these 
apparently  jarring  interests,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
leave  them  all  undisturbed,  was  the  most  arduous  and 
delicate  task  that  ever  devolved  upon  man,  Hence,  in 
regulating  the  election  of  Chief  Magistrate,  the  Conven- 
tion felt  it  necessary  to  provide  that  each  State  should  be 
allowed  to  give  either  a  general,  or  a  district  vote, 
as  it  should  decide  for  itself,  in  its  sovereign  capacity, 
which  secures  a  commanding  influence  to  the  large 
States  when  they  choose  to  exert  it ;  but  this  again  was 
held  in  check  by  a  further  pr  vision,  which  enabled  the 
small  States  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  larg- 
er neighbors,  in  selecting  a  candidate,  should  there  be 
no  choice  effected  by  the  People,  in  the  consolidated 
votes  of  the  Electoral  colleges;  wlrle,  again,  three-fifths 
of  the  slave  population  were  allowed  in  the  representa- 
tion of  those  States  whose  particular  interests  seemed 
to  require  that  security.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  a  closer  view  of  the  proposed 
imendnaents.    By  these  resolutions,  the  large  States  are 


required  to  give  up  the  right  to  an  unbroken  electoral 
vote — the  small  States  are  disarmed  of  their  federative 
strength  i  »  the  contingent  election,  when  he  People 
fail  to  make  a  choice— and  the  only  interest  which  re- 
mains untouched,  is  the  three-fifths  representation  of  the 
peculiar  population  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Can  it  be 
expected  that  we  should  yield  our  part  of  the  constitu- 
tional compromise,  when  the  correlative  powers  of  any 
of  the  other  States  are  retained  ?  The  interest  so  care- 
fully protected  by  the  Convention,  and  so  closely  watch- 
ed by  the  State  which  the  gentl  man  from  South  Caro- 
lina ably  represents,  is  not  more  valuable  to  his  consti- 
tuents, than  the  federative  principle,  which  his  resolu- 
tions will  des-roy,  is  to  my  constituents.  Let  me  assure 
the  gentleman,  that  our  Fathers  have  so  arranged  this 
subject,  that  we  have  both  a  common  interest  to  defend. 
The  two  principles  were  engrafted  into  the  Constitution 
originally  together — they  must  grow  together,  or  they 
must  be  plucked  out  together.  Sir,  I  generally  listen 
to  that  gentleman  with  pleasure,  and  with  profit,  even 
when  he  differs  with  me  in  opinion — but  when  I  saw 
him  the  other  day  calling  upon  the  small  States  to  take 
this  amendment  or  encounter  the  wrathful  displeasure  of 
a  general  convention,  I  watched  him  with  intense  anxie- 
ty :  for  I  felt  as  if  he  was  treading  over  the  hidden  flames 
of  a  volcano,  upon  a  crust  that  was  hardly  strong  enough 
to  bear  him.  The  interests  of  the  North  and  the  South 
are  intimately  blended  in  our  federative  Union ;  I  be- 
seech the  gentleman  not  to  separate  them.  Lay  not 
rash  hands  on  this  original  compromise  of  our  mutual 
claims — it  is  the  key  stone  of  the  constitutional  arch. 

In  all  the  discussions  on  this  subject,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  im* 
portant  fart  has  been  too  often  overlooked,  that  this  Go- 
vernment is  of  a  mixed  character.  We  regard  our  Con. 
stiti.tion  as  containing  a  sacred  system-— it  is  true,  much 
as  we  venerate  our  Bible;  but  one,  like  the  other,  is  too 
often  laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  not  opened  half  as  often 
as  it  o  ght  to  be.  Examine  critically  this  instrument, 
and  ^ou  will  find  that  the  tendency  to  consolidation  is,  in 
every  branch  of  it,  checked  by  the  federative  barriers  of 
State  sovereignty-  You  can  hardly  fix  your  eye  upon 
any  spot  in  the  Constitution  where  these  mutual  checks 
and  balances  are  not  to  be  found.  You  cannot  pass  a 
law,  without  its  being  submitted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  States  in  their  federative  character,  as  represented 
in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  Our  treaties  with  fo- 
reign powers — ail  our  important  appointments—must 
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pass  through  the  same  ordeal.  The  federative  principle, 
which  extends  thr  -ugh  the  elective  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitiition,  does  but  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  entire 
work  It  is  inderd,  here,  perhaps  less  distinct,  because 
it  can  be  only  fully  drawn  out  by  a  contingent  vote,  af- 
ter the  consolidated  strength  of  the  States  has  failed  to 
make  a  selection.  As  we  have  been  already  reminded, 
the  arrangement  of  this  elective  power  was  opposed, 
when  submitted  to  the  States,  less  than  any  other  part  of 
the  instrument ;  and,  if  gentlemen  will  examine  the 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  which  followed  the  session 
of  the  convention,  some  of  which  were  as  highly  spiced 
as  any  of  our  modern  publications,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  writers  who  opposed  the  Constitution,  very  general- 
ly admitted  that  the  article  regu'ating  the  » lection  of 
President,  was  admirably  arranged  to  subserve  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Union.  Aid  yet,  s  range  as  it  may  seem, 
this  very  article  is  the  first  that  has  been  selected,  I  will 
not  say  for  amendment,  but  for  a  radical  change. 

But,  we  are  told  th  4  experience  on  this  subject  has 
made  us  wiser  than  our  fathers — that  a  combination  of 
small  States  may  be  formed,as  represented  on  this  floor, 
by  forty  .five  members,  to  take  the  Government  into  their 
own  hands;  hat  the  immense  strength  of  the  large  Sta  es 
will  sleep  so  sound,  as  to  be  fastened  by  Lilliputian  ties. 
When  the  period  arrives  that  there  will  be  danger  of 
such  an  unholy  alliance,  of  the  small  against  the  great 
— it  will  be  time  to  apply  the  remedy.  How  could  such 
an  unnatural  union  be  effected  ?  What  motives  could 
produce  such  an  alliance  ?  To  concentrate  the  federative 
strength  ot  these  small  States,  you  would  have  to  bring 
together  members  of  the  system,  opposite  in  interests 
as  they  are  distant  in  location.  The  extreme  East,  the 
extreme  South,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Middle,  must, 
by  a  simultaneous  movement,  be  brought  into  a  con- 
centrated action.  And  what  wouM  this  strange  combi- 
nation amount  to  ?  A  conspiracy  of  the  fingers,  and  re- 
mote fibres,  against  th<  heart.  But  further,  all  the  pre- 
sent small  States,  with  the  exception  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey;  and 
Delaware,  have  large  territorial  limits,  and,  by  the  time 
the  advocates  of  these  resolutions  get  their  amendment 
through  the  increasing  population  of  the  country  will 
have  swelled  some  of  tho^e  State*  into  the  si2e  of  the 
second  grade  of  States.  The  danger,  which  the  ro- 
posed  amendment  is  intended  to  remedy,  will  have  cur- 
ed itself  by  the  constant  increase  of  our  population,  at 
the  West  and  South, 


If,  therefore,  the  federative  powers  of  the  small  States 
are  now  to  be  feared,  our  larger  neighbors  have,  at  least* 
the  consolation  to  know,  that  our  relative  powers  ar^  fast 
diminishing,  without  an}  constitutional  amendment..  Eve- 
ry returning  census  turns  some  ofour  representatives  from 
the  old  States  away  from  this  hall,  and  lessens  our  rela- 
tive weight  in  the  Unio  .  Are  not  gentlemen  satisfied 
with  this?  The  federative  power  is  about  all  that  we 
have  left  to  remind  us  of  what  we  once  were.  Take  this 
from  us,  as  now  proposed,  and  it  requires  not  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  to  foresee,  that  the  precedent  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  encroachments,  till  we  are  stripped  of 
every  vestige  of  sovereignty. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  idea  of  the 
small  States  uniting  in  the  manner  suggested,  is  but  an 
idle  phantom  of  the  brain.  Cas'  your  eye  over  the  map 
of  these  United  States,  and  you  will  see,  that  if  we  ever 
are  to  have  coalitions  among  one  class  of  States,  for  a 
common  benefit,  they  are  to  be  expected,  not  from  the 
small,  but  from  the  large  States.  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania,  should  they  coalesce,  aided  by  the  smaller 
particles  which  such  a  central  power  would  naturally  at- 
tract around  it,  might  nearly  control  the  destinies  of  this 
nation,  unless  held  in  check  by  the  salutary  influence 
of  those  citadels  of  our  liberties,  the  Stat-  sovereignties* 
preserved  in  their  original  federative  strength. 

The  force  of  this  nation,  either  in  peace  or  war,  de» 
pends  principally  upon  preserving,  in  vigorous  action, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States  Why  is  it  that  we 
are  so  often  toid,  that  London  is  England,  and  Paris  is 
France  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  consolidated  character  of  the 
Governments  of  those  respective  countries,  that  an  ene- 
my who  gains  the  Capital,  can  stop  at  a  blow  the  whole 
machinery,  and  snap  the  sinews  which  reach  to  every 
part  of  the  empire.  But,  sir,  an  enemy,  entering  this 
Capital,  has  advanced  but  little  further  towards  the  con- 
quest of  the  country,  than  if  he  had  entered  one  of  the 
frontier  villages  of  the  Republic.  The  reason  is,  because 
we  have  twenty -four  State  Governments,  vigorous  and 
active,  protecting  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  able  to 
call  out,  in  embodied  forms,  the  physical  strength  of  the 
nation.  These  are  the  strongholds  to  which  Liberty 
must  resort,  if  ever  driven  from  this  Capital  either  by- 
fraud  or  force.  If  they  ought  not  to  be  made  stronger, 
they  should  at  least  be  left  unimpaired.  I  will  not  leave 
this  part  of  the  subject,  without  noticing  what  was  said 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Saukders.)    EJe  tells  us  that  the  Constitution  has  not 
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answered  the  expectation  of  itsframersin  this;  thkttliey 
only  regarded  th e  event  of  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  being"  decided  by  the  States  in  their  fe- 
derative capa'ity,  as  a  remote  contingency,  whereas  in 
practice  it  is  often  to  occur.  Sir,  this  Constitution  lias 
now  been  in  force  n:arly  forty  years — there  have  been 
ten  elections  under  it;  and  yet  the  People  have  never 
failed,  but  in  one  instance,  to  bestow  a  majority  of  their 
ballots  upon  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  and  never, 
even  in  one  instance,  have  they  failed  to  give  a  majority 
to  the  Vice  President.  The  equality  of  votes  between 
Mr.  J'-fferson  and  Coi.  Burr  does  not  impugn  the  accura- 
cy of  this  statement.  A  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
were  intended  for  Mr.  Jefferson  as  President,  and  Col. 
Burr  as  Vice  President.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
ballots  for  both  were  even;  and,  as  they  could  not  ex- 
press which  were  for  President,  and  which  for  Vice  Pre- 
sident, though  every  school  boy  in  the  country  knew 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  electors,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  decide  between 
them.  But  that  is  an  occurrence  which,  under  the  arti- 
cle as  now  amended,  can  never  again  happen.  So  far* 
then,  as  we  can  gather  light  on  this  subject  from  the 
history  of  the  country,  the  People,  in  nine  instances  out 
often,  will  give  a  majority  for  a  Presidential  candidate, 
in  the  primary  votes. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  during  nearly  forty  years,  and 
in  ten  elections,  the  so  much  dreaded  contingency  has 
happened  but  once,  in  regard  to  the  Presidency,  and 
never  as  it  respects  tne  office  of  Vice  President.  1  put 
it  to  my  honorable  friend  to  say,  whether  there  was  a 
nun  in  the  Convention,  when  this  article  was  formed, 
who  could  have  believed  that  the  contingency  would 
have  been  more  remote  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in 
practice.  And  yet,  at  the  first  happening  of  the  event, 
which  the  Convention  sup  osed  would,  of  course,  some- 
times occur,  or  they  would  not  have  provided  for  it,  we 
are  called  upon  to  re-modrl  this  article,  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  not  answer  the  purposes  fo>*  which  it  was  de- 
signed. It  is  said,  however,  that  hereafter,  the  contin- 
gency is  very  frequently  to  happen ;  but  this  again  is 
begging  the  question  ;  it  is  taking  for  granted  the  very 
point  which  the  past  history  of  the  country  would  lead 
us  not  to  expect.  If,  in  the  future  operations  of  this 
Government,  it  should  appear  that  this  or  any  other 
part  of  the  Constitution  fails  to  answer  the  wise  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed,  it  will  then  be  in  time 
to  attempt  to  remedy  the  defect.    All  I  ask  is,  that  the 
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instrument,  as  it  now  stands,  should  have  a  fair  trial,  it 
has  thus  far  bafRed  the  predictions  of  those  who  thought 
and  honestly  thought  too,  that  it  was  fraught  with  mis- 
chef ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  hereafter,  if  left  undis- 
turbed, it  will  show  to  those  who  are  at  present  alarmed 
for  the  future,  that  their  fears,  like  those  which  many 
good  men  felt,  at  the  formation  of  the  instrument,  are 
more  imaginary  than  real-  The  mere  stirring  of  this 
subject,  shows  the  great  difficulty  of  arranging  this 
compromise  anew.  We  have  already  before  us  more 
than  a  dozen  different  plans,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
where  they  are  to  end.  Every  morning  brings  a  fresh 
batch  upon  the  table. 

It  was  urged  by  the  honorable  mover  of  these  reso» 
lutions,  that  the  contingent  federative  vote,  as  now 
given,  should  be  destroyed,  because  Executive  influ- 
ence could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  This  influence, 
it  is  said,  insinuates  itself  within  these  walls,  as  the  ser- 
pent of  old  once  came  among  the  bowers  of  Paradise. 
Its  track,  we  are  told,  is  marked  with  corruption,  and 
the  poison  of  its  breath  withers  whatever  it  touches,  ^r. 
Chairman,  is  this  so  ?  Has  this  Republic,  indeed,  be* 
come  rotten,  before  it  is  scarcely  ripe  ?  Are  we  the  de- 
generate sons  of  a  race  gone  b\  ?  Were  the  Franklins, 
the  Madisons,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Shermans,  and  the 
Pinckneys,  mistaken,  as  to  the  honesty  of  those  who 
were  to  follow  them,  when  they  deposited  this  contin- 
gent power  in  the  federative  strength  of  the  States, 
acting  through  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ?  Sir,  I  cannot  believe  it.  Gentlemen  may 
hint  and  conjecture  on  the  subject,  but  I  must  have 
proof,  strong  proof,  before,  as  a  member  of  this  Con- 
gress 1  can  consent  to  stamp  upon  your  journals  an 
accusation  which,  if  true,  would  be  so  degrading,  so 
damning,  to  your  national  character. 

The  exercise  of  a  contingent  selection,  from  the  high- 
est candidates,  by  a  legislative  body,  is  not  anomalous, 
in  the  General  Government.  It  is  familiar  to  the  People" 
for  ii  exists  in  the  State  Governments,  except  where  a 
plurality  of  primary  votes  decides  the  election  of  their 
chief  magistrates.  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  in  any 
State5  where  the  election  of  a  Governor  is  sent  back  to 
the  People,  after  they  have  made  one  trial,  and  failed  in 
a  choice.  Either  one,  or  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  such  cases,  make  the  selection.  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  three  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  from  which  we  have  heard 
through  their  Representatives,  in  the  course  of  this  de~ 
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Wate,  theLegislature  elect  the  State  Executives  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  People,  in  their  primary  meetings,  have 
no  direct  voice  in  the  election.  But  I  believe  the  Peo* 
pie  of  those  States  do  not  complain  of  the  arrangement. 
Maryland  has  recently  passed  r<  solutions  on  this  subject 
and  yet  the  L»  gislature  of  that  State  have  hitherto  retain- 
ed in  their  own  hands  the  exclusive  power  to  appoint 
the  Governor.  In  fact,  we  have  recently  seen  this  same 
Legislature  quietly  exercising  the  power  of  electing  an 
executive  thtmselygs  directly,  while  they  were  request- 
ing their  delegation  in  Congress  to  withdraw  from  this 
House  eve»  a  contingent  agency  in  the  selection  of  an 
Executive  for  the  Union,  after  the  People  have  present- 
ed the  candidates,  but  failed  to  give  either  a  majority  of 
votes.  It  is  only  within  a  few  days  that  Hie  L  gislature 
of  Maryland  hav<-  resolved  to  put  the  eleetio  i  of  their 
Executive  hereafter  to  the  People,  and  this  was  carried, 
as  I  am  told  bv  a  close  vote,  and  it  must  pass  through 
another  Legislature  before  it  becomes  permanent.  But 
t  infer  an  argument  from  these  facts,  which  should  not 
be  entirely  overlooked  in  our  present  discussion ;  and  that 
is,  if  the  People  were  prepared  for  tie  proposed  amend- 
nv  itts — if  they  fell  that  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  a  contin- 
gent elective  power  to  a  legislative  body,  they  would 
long  since  have  risen  in  their  strength,  and  taken  from 
their  own  State  Legislatures,  not  only  Similar  powers,  hut 
powers,  in  some  instances,  ten  times  further  removed 
from  popular  elections. 

We  have  h;  en  told  that  the  President  has  immense 
patronage,  by  which,  if  he  is  corrupt,  he  can  purchase  up 
votes  of  this  House.  The  honorable  gentlema-  from 
South  Carolina  told  us,  that  the  President's  patronage 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  king  of  England.  In- 
deed if  I  understood  him  correctly,  he  said  the  Presi" 
dent  had  all  the  kingly  power  of  the  British  monarch, 
except  that  of  declaring  war,  and  even  that  he  consider- 
ed more  nominal  than  real.  I  must  confess  I  have  not 
so  understood  this  subject.  I  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  Government  is  a  Government  of  laws,  and 
that  not  even  the  President  himself  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  impeachment,  trial,  and  punishment.  But 
in  England,  the  baubles  of  the  crown  consecrate  the 
head  of  him  who  wears  them.  The  maxim  th<  re  is, 
that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  The  President,  it 
is  true,  can  returi«  us  a  bill  for  re-consideration,  but  two- 
thirds  o.  Congress  can  force  it  through  against  the  Exe- 
cutive will.  In  Great  B  itain  the  sovereign  has  an  ab- 
solute negative  on  all  laws.      Nay,  Sir,  be  can  even  dis- 
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solve  Parliament  itself,  and  send  its  members  home, 
whenever  it  suits  his  royal  will.  How  is  it  here  ?  The 
President  cannot  even  prorogue  the  Congress  ;  he  can 
only  adjourn  Congress,  as  a  sort  of  arbitrator,  between 
the  two  Houses,  when  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  agree  as 
to  the  time  of  adjournment.  Again,  the  President  can- 
nominate  to  tht  Senate,  for  their  approbation,  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  important  officers  ;  but,  in  such  appoint- 
ments, the  king  of  England  is  absolute;  he  is  considered 
the  fountain  of  honor  and  office.  The  king  cannot  only 
declare  war,  but  make  peace.  The  President  can  da 
neither.  Such  are  some  of  the  striking  distinctions  that 
now  occur  to  me,  between  the  patronage  and  powers  of 
the  British  sovereign,  and  the  Executive  of  this  plain 
constitutional  government  of  ours. 

One  argument  has  been  addressed  to  the  small  States, 
which  I  have  thus  far  omitted  to  notice,  and  which  I  will 
now  proceed  to  exami  >e.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
small  tates  will  be  compensated  for  giving  up  their 
federative  vote,  because  the  controlling  power  of  the 
large  States  is  to  be  broken  up  by  the  district  system, 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  argument,  it  proves  too 
much — it  cuts  both  ways.  The  district  system  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  the  large  States,  but  it  is  to  cut  up  the 
small  States  also.  If  the  large  States  would  be  divided 
by  the  proposed  system,  so  would  the  small  States.  But 
in  practice,  I  apprehend,  the  district  system,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  election  of  President,  would  operate  more 
severely  upon  the  small  than  the  large  States.  The  pa- 
tronage of  this  Government  will  always  be  more  plenti- 
fu  ly  distributed  in  the  great  States  than  elsewhere^ 
Those  States  will  of  course  present  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Heads  of  Departments.  State  pride9 
th  •  esprit  du  corps,  will  keep  a  large  S*ate  together  in 
its  influence  and  its  votes.  Here  and  there  you  may  see 
a  straggling  district,  but  the  main  body,  although  count- 
ed r»ffinto  sections,  will  enter  the  Presidential  campaign 
in  solid  column,  and  with  an  undivided  front.  The  pre- 
sent generation,  in  some  of  the  large  States,  in  NewYork 
for  instance,  might  not,  for  one  election,  be  all  united  in 
favor  of  a  single  candidate  But  wait  till  the  differeat 
materials  of  its  population,  which  have  been  hastily 
gathered  from  different  and  distant  quarters,  have  be- 
come thoroughly  amalgamated ;  wait  till  'he  gristle  of 
youth  has  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood,  and  when 
Nev  York  has  acqu»red  the  old  and  fixed  character  of 
M^sachwseUs  or  V?rginia,  does  any  man  in  his  senses  be- 
lieve h  twtien  thai  tLy  arrive^  &»d  come  it  wh\  New 
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vork  will  ever  fritter  away  its  votes,  whether  drawn  out 
in  districts,  or  in  any  other  way  ?  How  different  would 
be  the  condition  of  a  small  State,  when  it  had  once  part- 
ed with  iU  federative  powers.  It  would  have  nothing 
left  to  rally  under,  but  wouid  be  divided  in  action  and 
interest  It  would  become  the  mere  follower  of  the 
camp,  to  the  immense  columns  moving  in  its  vicinity. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  proposed 
amendments  would  be  not  only  destructive  to  the  small 
States,  but,  in  their  consequences,  destructive  of  the 
great  principles  on  which  our  Constitution  rests.  But 
we  are  told,  that  we  must  submit  to  these  terms,  hard  as 
they  are,  or  we  may  be  crushed  by  a  General  Conven- 
tion. The  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
pledges  himself  to  appeal  to  the  large  States,  on  this 
subject,  and  he  warns  us  to  bewrare,  lest  a  convention 
should  be  formed,  to  destroy  the  remnant  of  power  that 
is  still  left  to  the  weaker  members  of  this  Union.  I  have 
too  much  confidence  in  the  generous  patriotism  of  the 
large  States,  to  believe  that  they  would  convene  for 
such  a  purpose.  If,  however,  the  large  States  are  to  be 
addressed,  I  would  meet  the  question  even  there  I 
would  appeal  to  NewYork,  great  in  resources,  and  gen- 
erous, I  had  almost  said  even  to  a  fault.  Will  you, 
whose  Western  country  has  been  peopled  by  the  sons  of 
the  Pilgrims,  unite  in  a  crusade  to  destroy  the  interests  of 
your  fathers'  inheritance  ?  I  appeal  to  Ohio,  whose  for- 
ests have  swarmed  with  emigrants  from  the  Northern 
hive.  When  you  left  us,  we  were  strong,  and  you  were 
dependent.  We  watched  vour  growth  with  a  parent's 
fondness,  and  a  parent's  care.  We  rejoiced  to  see  you 
assume  the  form  and  the  strength  of  vigorous  manhood. 
Our  situation  is  now  changed  ;  you  have  become  power- 
ful, and  we  comparatively  weak.  Can  you  see  with  in- 
difference, the  old  family  mansion  which  sheltered  you 
in  infawcy,  destroyed — when  you  know  that  every  cen- 
sus increases  your  strength,  and  relatively  diminishes 
ours  ?  I  appeal  to  Pennsylvania — unambitious  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  she  has  been  appropriately  called.  Are  you 
ready  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  faithful  andfrie  d- 
Iy  neighbor?  Will  the  peaceful  descendents  of  the  vir- 
tu ms  Penn,  make  war  upon  the  sons  of  the  Heads,  the 
Rodneys,  and  the  Bayards  of  Delaware?  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  need  Say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  your  State, 
so  ably  represented  as  she  is  on  this  floor.  Iknow  that 
you  will  "'atch  her  interests,  and  guard  her  rights.  I  be- 
lieve, before  these  resolutions  are  through  the  House, 
that  you  will  put  forth  your  commanding  talents,  and 
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unite  with  us  in  our  present  struggle.  I  appeal  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  steady  and  steadfast  advocate  of  State  rights. 
Prove  by  your  acts,  on  this  occasion,  that  you  will  not 
only  resist  the  first  encroachment  on  federative  princi- 
ples, when  it  interferes  with  your  own  immediate  inter- 
ests, but  even  when  it  affects  the  smallest  members  of 
the  Union.  I  appeal  to  the  South :  for,  if  occasional 
jealousies  have  sometimes  intervened  between  the  North, 
and  the  South,  yet  strong  attachments  are  not  unfre- 
quently  attended  by  the  keenest  jealousy — I  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  patriotism  of  the  South.  Let  it  not  be 
said,  hereafter,  when  other  amendments  may  be  urged 
upon  you,  which  aim  at  other  interests,  that  you  were 
the  first  to  disturb  the  original  compromise.  But  1  rely 
not  on  any  one  section  of  this  Union  more  than  another. 
f  appeal  to  the  collected  wisdom  of  my  country,  as  re- 
presented at  this  Congress.  1  stand  not  here  to  ask  for 
favors — my  State  expects  none  ;  she  wishes  for  none; 
but  she  expects  justice,  and  feels  that  she  has  a  right  to 
demand  it  at  your  hands.  Manifest,  then,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  discretion,  the  magnanimity,  that  distinguished 
the  Convention  of  '87,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied.  If, 
however,  we  appeal  in  vain— if  the  time  nas  come,  that 
the  small  States  are  to  be  sunk  under  the  surface  of  this 
Union,  we  shall,  at  least,  have  the  consolation  of  going1 
down  with  our  colors  flying. 
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